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STOKES HARVEST 
OF GOOD BOOKS 








MUNRO LEAF’S FUN BOOK 
Written and illustrated by MUNRO LEAF. $1.50 


The three favorite ‘‘learn while you laugh’’ bbooks— MANNERS 
CAN BE FUN, GRAMMAR CAN BE FUN and SAFETY 
CAN BE FUN—are now published in one volume with the same 
brief, spicy text, and funny Leaf pictures in color. 


INDIAN CAPTIVE The Story of Mary Jemison 


Written and illustrated by LOIS LENSKI $2.00 


The true American story of Mary Jemison who in 1758 was carried away captive from 
her home in Pennsylvania by Seneca Indians. Readers of all ages will find absorbing 
the story of Mary’s first rebellion and despair; her hope of escape, her gradual response 
to the true wisdom and kindness of the Indians. 


JOHN OF PUDDING LANE 
By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. Illustrated $1.75 


The enchanting story of the Fleet Family—particularly of young John, a real grandson 
of the real Mother Goose, who lived over Fleet’s printing shop in old Boston. Not 
only do exciting things happen in the printing shop, but Mother Goose is always ready 
with a nonsensical song or rhyme to delight the children. 


INDIGO TREASURE 
By FRANCES ROGERS. Chapter headings by Lois Lenski $2.00 


A fine American story of Eliza Lucas, the historic girl of Colonial Charleston who, at 
19, managed her father’s big plantation and discovered through persistent effort and 
experiment, the secret of indigo culture in American soil. 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By VERNON QUINN. Drawings in two colors by Paul Johst $1.50 


We cannot have too many South American books when building up knowledge, 
understanding and friendship with the countries of South America is one of the important 
jobs of our generation. This book gives concise, interesting and up-to-date information 
about each one of the South American countries, with a picture map that makes it 
easy to learn and remember. 


PLEASE 
By EDITH FLACK ACKLEY and TELKA ACKLEY $.75 


A unique and colorful little book which teaches the magic effect of saying ‘‘please.”’ 
There is a tiny detachable booklet in a pocket, in which the name of the child to whom 
the book is given is to be inserted, making a “hand made’”’ gift. 


GROWING UP WITH AMERICA: An Anthology $2.50 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


A selection of stories of all periods of American history, showing the part youth has 
played in the growth of the country. 


Good not only for American children, but for our young English visitors, for whom 
it will throw light on why American children are as they are—result of a heritage of 
freedom-loving, hard-working, pioneer ancestors. 


Send for our free illustrated catalog; ‘‘Stokes Books for Boys and Girls, 1941"’ 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 
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THE POLITE PENGUIN 


By Margaret Wise Brown 


If you have a little brother or sister, this is just 
the right book for them. It is the gay story of a 
raccoon who tried to teach his penguin manners 
—and the results are very funny. There are 
amusing pictures on every page, many of them 


in color, by H. A. Rey. Ages 4 to 8. $1.75 


MELINDA’S HAT 


Story and Pictures by Page Cary 










“Melinda was a tomboy back in the early 1900’s when custom and 
costume made life much more difficult than it is today for little 
girls who happen to prefer penknives and baseball to hair-ribbons 
and Sunday School. A highly amusing picture-book .. . little girls 
who are curious about their mother’s childhood will learn a good 
deal about that scarcely conceivable time from the bright and 
vigorous pictures which are full of mirth-provokirg details.”— 


N.Y. Times. Ages 6 to 10. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street New York 














Come visiting in 


LITTLE TOWN 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 


“Little Town” is your town, my town, 
any little town like hundreds in Amer- 
: ica. You go all over Little Town from 
a : dawn to midnight, and meet its interest- 
Over eighty full-page pic- = a 
tures, many in color, illus- ing people. At every stop there is lots 
trate the places you visit in to see, and you'll turn the pages back 
“Little Town.” again and again. (Ages 4-8) $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY —60 Fifth Avenue—New York 
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CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER 7th!!! 
JUST WRITE THE RIGHT LETTER. 


The boy and the girl writing us the best letters on their favorite books, 
giving the reasons for liking them, will each receive prizes of $5.00 worth 
of books. These prize books must be chosen from the advertisements in 


STORY PARADE in the September, October, November and December 
issues. 


The boy and girl writing us the second best letters will receive prizes of 
$3.00 worth of books each—chosen from the advertisements in STORY 
PARADE in September, October, November and December. 


Get busy now writing your letter—and watch the advertising pages in the 
back of STORY PARADE each month to decide which books you want the 
most. Then send the names of the books you'd like to win—with your 
letter—(no later than December 7th)—to: 


CONTEST DEPARTMENT 


STORY PARADE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 

Of STORY PARADE, published monthly at Richmond, Va., for September 29, 1941. 


STATE OF NEW YORK } we 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK § ** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Lockie Parker who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the 
editor of the STORY PARADE and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Business Manager, Beryl Parker, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York City. 

Association for Arts in Childhood (holds 100% of stock). 

3. That the known bondholders, mortagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that any ian person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

Signature of LOCKIE PARKER (editor). 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September 1941. 


: . Nettie Goodglass. 
(My Commission expires March 30, 1942.) 











Peter Penguin Talking 


Deep in the heart of the ice and snow of the great 
Antarctic continent, which is much deeper and 
icier than the North Pole, you know, lives the 
Grand Pan Penguin whom no man has ever seen 
and, for that matter, very few penguins. 

He is very old and very wise and he watches over all penguins, from 
the little Adelie penguins who throng the islands of the South Ameri- 
can coast to the great Emperor penguins who never leave icy Ant- 
arctica. Generally he sits alone, enjoying the cold and the snow and 
thinking. He thinks about the reports the winds bring him. 

Then once a year, about the time of your Christmas, he takes a trip 
through the penguin regions in a sea plane pulled by two swift seals and 
looks into some of the reports he has had from the southward blowing 
winds. When he comes near a place where penguins are living, he leaves 
the two seals holding his diamond crown and emerald cane and walks 
in, like any stranger looking for food and rest. 

Sometimes he just comes and goes at night without any one seeing 
him—and the next morning good young penguins find by their beds 
shining colored pebbles and delicious plump shrimps, and the bad ones 
find nothing. But other times, when he is not certain from reports just 
who has been good and who has been bad, he does some investigating. 

One evening between school and supper time, he came near a pen- 
guin town and the first penguins who saw him were some youngsters 
who were diving and playing off a rocky ledge. 

One of them said, “Look, there’s a stranger! Let’s run home.” Then 
a bold one said, “Oh, he’s just an old lost bird that went to sleep and 
drifted away on an ice cake. See, he is lame. Let’s chase him off.” 

But the littlest one said, “Maybe he is hungry.” 

While they were talking the old bird came up and he looked at them 
so strangely that they all stood still. Then he said, “Good evening, 
young sirs. Is the fishing good?” 

Then the bold young penguin spoke again and he glared when he 
spoke. ““There’s enough for swift divers like us but none over.” 

“Oh,” said the old penguin, “enough for you. I’ll remember that.” 
Then he turned to the littlest penguin. “Do you get enough, too?” 

“Not always, I’m not a very good fisher. But if you are hungry, 
here’s a bit of a bite.”” He shoved out two very small shrimps. 
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“I am hungry,” said the old bird, and slowly he ate the shrimps. Then 
he turned away, climbed a rock at the water’s edge, dived and left them. 

The next morning all the young penguins in the village found by 
their beds shiny pebbles and toothsome shrimps, all but the bold one. 
He wanted to take care of himself and no one else, so the Grand Pan 
Pengu.a let him do it. But it was a lonesome business and he got crosser 
and crosser. One day he brought in a very fine fish, looked at it with a 
scowl, looked around and then walked straight over and gave it to the 
littlest penguin. 

“Here,” he said, “here. Will you—will you take this?” 

“Who—me? Oh, yes, I'd like it.” 

“Thanks,” said the bold one. “Thanks. Gee, I'll get you another,” 
and back he dived, wriggling with pleasure. 

Then a southward blowing wind told the great Pan Penguin and he 
smiled and nodded. “I thought so,” he said. “I thought so all the time. 
He didn’t know what he really liked.” 

That is a story my grandmother told me. She told me many others, 
too, because, she said, “One can learn from stories if one has a good 
heart. One can learn living.” 

All of you know the kind of stories she meant when she said that. 
There is THe Curistmas Carot by Charles Dickens, Lasstze ComE- 
Home by Eric Knight, BLur WiLLow by Doris Gates, and THE Stnc- 
ING TREE by Kate Seredy. 

There are new books this year that you will want to add to that list. 
Tue Mipvte Button by Kathryn Worth tells of Maggie McArn who 
wanted to become a doctor and had to learn about many things beside 
medicine before she was ready. INDIAN Captive by Lois Lenski, Hicu 
Hurotes by F. Duncombe, and Joan anp Micuaet by Martin Gale are 
that kind of book, too. 

All of these are rather long books. If you like yours shorter, read 
A Tree For Peter by Kate Seredy, or THe Matcuiock Gun by 
Walter D. Edmonds, or Tac-ALone Tootoo by Frances Clarke Sayers. 

Two other books are specially good for Christmas—Tuer FErRyYMAN 
by Claire Huchet Bishop because it is so jolly and Ler rue Lucky by 
the d’Aulaires because it is so beautiful. 
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A Christmas surprise 
for knights and knaves 


CHRISTMAS CHERRIES 


By EvizaBeTH JANET GRAY 


Illustrated by Vera Bock 


Lone ago in the days of our hardy and nimble ancestors, in the 
time of the great King Arthur’s father, King Uther Pendragon, 
lived a knight called Sir Cleges. He was a tall man, fair and 
strong, and there wasn’t a more courteous knight in all the 
world, or a more generous one. When squires came home poor 
from the wars, he gave them money and land; he was kind and 
comforting to his tenants; his house was open to all who came. 
His wife, whose name was Dame Clarice, was good and beau- 
tiful and blithe. 

Every year at Christmas, Sir Cleges gave a feast, as royal a 
feast as if he had been king instead of a knight. Everybody in 
the countryside came to it, rich and poor, and minstrels were 
there to entertain them, trumpeters and pipers and drummers, 
harpers and lute-players and fiddlers. ‘The hall was full of carols 
and dancing, and there were rich meats and good drinks for all. 
When it was over Sir Cleges gave presents to the minstrels, gold 
and silver and rich robes, horses to ride. 

Ten years or more he held such feasts, giving away his goods 
with both hands until his fortune began to slip away. He sold 
his rich manors, one after another, and his tenancies and wide 
lands. His friends and followers slipped away, too, and at last 
he and his wife and two children were left alone in a small 
manor near Cardiffside. 

Christmas Eve came, and then was Sir Cleges sorrowful, in- 
deed. He walked up and down and wrung his hands and 
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groaned to think of the mirth he used to make at this time in 
honor of the King of Heaven. His wife came to him and put 
her arm through his and kissed him and tried to comfort him. 

“My true love,” she said softly, “it helps not a bit to go on 
lamenting. Let your sorrow go away. In this holy time every 
man should be merry and glad with what he has and thank God 
for it. Let us go in and have our dinner and be blithe as we can. 
I have cooked our meat carefully and I hope to your pleasure.” 

“Now [ assent to that,” Sir Cleges said, somewhat comforted. 
He put on an air of cheerfulness and quickly wiped away the 
tears that hung on his cheeks. They washed and went to eat, 
and when they had eaten, they played with their children till 
the bells rang for evensong. 





After they came home from church, Sir Cleges sent his wife 
and children into the house before him and he went into the 
garden. There, on the cold, frost-hard ground, he knelt down 
under a bare cherry tree to pray. He thanked God with all his 
heart for all the poor and sorrowful people who had ever come 
to him to be helped. Though he had nothing to give now, he 
was thankful that once he had been able to spread joy and com- 
fort at Christmas time. 
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As he got up from his knees he reached out and took hold of 
a branch of the cherry tree to steady himself. Then a wonderful 
thing happened. The cold bare branch under his hand put forth 
green leaves and round red berries. 

“Dear Lord of Christmas,” said Sir Cleges, “what kind of 
berries may these be, at this time of the year?” 

He put one in his mouth. It was a ripe cherry, the best he had 
ever tasted since he was a little boy. He cut off a branch with 
leaves and cherries on it and brought it in his hand to show 
Dame Clarice. 

“Look, wife, here is a novelty! Cherries on a tree in our gar- 
den! I am afraid it is a token, because of our great complaint, 
that more trouble is on the way. 

“Nonsense!” said Dame Clarice. “It is a token of good things 
on the way. Whether we have less or whether we have more, 
let us always thank God for it. That’s the best way, truly. 
Now,” she went on, full of brisk cheer, “let us fill a basket with 
the fruit God sent us, and tomorrow morning early you shall 
take it to Cardiff to the king.” 

The next morning before daylight the lady had the basket 
full. She called her elder son and said, “Take up this basket and 
carry it on your back for your father.” 

Sir Cleges took a staff. Having no horses to ride now, he 
walked with a staff as poor men do. At noon he and his son 
came to the gate of the king’s castle at Cardiff. When the porter 
saw them and their staffs and shabby clothes, he shouted an- 
grily, “Get out of here, you! Go stand in the beggar’s row or 
I'll break your heads for you!” 

“Good sir,” said Sir Cleges politely, “I pray you let us go in. 
I have brought the king a present from Him who made all 
things out of nothing.” 

The porter went to the basket and lifted up the lid. He saw 
the cherries. Cherries at Christmas time and the ground frozen 
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hard! Well he knew the king would like such a present and 
would reward the giver. 

“Through this gate you shall not go,” he said, “unless you 
promise me a third of what the king gives you, silver, or gold, 
or whatever it is.” 

Sir Cleges agreed to that. What else could he do? 

The porter opened the outer gate and into the courtyard 
went Sir Cleges and his boy. Before they could go into the 
great hall another officer met them, the usher who seats the 
guests at the king’s table. 

“Out of my sight, churl,” cried the usher, “or I’ll beat you, 
limb, head and body, without mercy.” 

“Good sir,” said Sir Cleges, “don’t be so angry. I have 
brought the king a present from Him who made everything out 
of nothing and died upon the Cross. Last night this fruit grew. 
Look at it and see if I speak the truth. It is fresh and sweet.” 

The usher lifted up the lid smartly and marveled at what he 
saw. “That may be,” he said, “but I tell you truly, you don’t 
come into this hall on your two feet unless you promise me a 
third part of whatever you get from the king.” 

Sir Cleges saw no other hope. He gave the second promise, 
and feeling a bit depressed he took his son and his basket and 
went on into the hall. 


At once the steward came striding toward him, through the 
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crowd of richly dressed lords and ladies, and stopped him. 
“Who made you so bold,” he demanded, “as to come here un- 
invited? This is no place for a churl in old clothes. I advise you 
to leave, and that quickly.” 

“Sir,” said Sir Cleges patiently, “I have brought the king a 
present from that Lord that bought us dearly and died for us.” 

The steward pounced on the basket and plucked up the lid. 
“On my word,” he said amazed. “Never in all my life have I 
seen cherries at this time of the year. You can’t come near the 
king unless you promise to give me a third of whatever the king 
gives you. One third for me—or out you go, packing.” 

Sir Cleges stood and thought. “If I divide the king’s gift 
among three men, there will be nothing left for me.” He sighed. 

“Come on,” the steward prodded him. “Where’s your 
tongue? Promise what I ask, or I’ll take your stick and beat your 
rags into your back and shove you out of here headfirst!” 

Sir Cleges saw no help for it. “Whatever the king rewards 
me with,” he sighed, “you shall have a third of it, whether it be 
much or little.” 

As soon as he said that, the steward let him pass. He went up 
to the dais where the high table was, and kneeling before the 
king, uncovered the basket. Still kneeling, he said, “Our Saviour 
sent you this fruit which grew last night in my garden.” 

The king saw ‘the fresh, ripe cherries, and he gave thanks 
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reverently for them. Then he told Sir Cleges to go and get 
something to eat and to return afterward, without fail. 

The king took some of the cherries himself, and sent some as 
a present to a gentle and lovely lady of Cornwall. (She later 
married him). And the rest he served throughout the hall for all 
to taste. 


When all the company was merry, the king bade a squire find 
the poor man who had brought the cherries. The squire went 
quickly, without any scorn for the staff and rags, and brought 
Sir Cleges to the high table. 

“T thank you heartily,” said the king, “for your rare present. 
You have honored all my guests with your dainties, and given 
me pleasure also. Whatever you would like to have, I’ll grant 
you. Land, or servants, or other goods, whatever your heart 
yearns for, that you may have.” 

Sir Cleges had made three promises. Remembering them, he 
said: “Gramercy, my king! That is too great a gift for such a 
man as I. Land or servants or other goods—that is too much for 
me. But since I may choose for myself, I ask nothing but twelve 
blows with a staff.” 

Then answered King Uther, “Twelve blows, indeed! I re- 
pent of my promise. By Saint Charity, you had better take gold 
or land—you have more need of them.” 

Sir Cleges couldn’t deny that, but still he said, “My lord, it is 
your own promise.” 

The king was angry and sorry, too, but he had to keep his 
word. The poor man who brought the cherries should have his 
twelve blows. 

Then Sir Cleges straightened up, and he took his staff, and 
he strode down the hall among all the great lords. He sought out 
the steward first, to pay him his reward. He gave the steward 
four good thwacks, till that one begged, “Sir, for your cour- 
tesy, strike me no more.” 
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Then out of the hall Sir Cleges went and found the usher. He 
gave him four such dunts that for many a day after that the 
usher denied no man entrance. 

“By my thrift,” said Sir Cleges, “now you've got the third 
part of my gift, just as you made me promise you.” 


(_ » 





Then he hurried to the porter and paid him his share. For 
many a day afterward that porter was courteous to all who 
came to the gate, whether on horseback or on foot. 

When he had fulfilled his promises, Sir Cleges went back to 
the hall. He found the king and his lords and ladies listening to 
a harper telling a tale. 

When it was finished, Sir Cleges heard the king say, “Min- 


strel, you have traveled far, and doubtless you have heard many 
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things. Tell me if you know anything of that poor man who 
brought me cherries today.” 

The harper said, “My lord, he was a knight of yours once. 
Men called him Cleges.” 

“This is not he,” said the king. “Sir Cleges died long ago. I 
loved him dearly. Would that he were here now! I would 
rather have him than three other knights.” 

Then Sir Cleges made his way among the knights and ladies 
and knelt before the king and thanked him politely for granting 
his wish. When the king asked him why he wanted what he did, 
and why he gave it away, he answered, “I could not come in till 
I promised each of those three a third of what you would give 
me. If I did that, I should have nothing myself. To divide twelve 
blows among them seemed best, truly.” 

The lords laughed, old and young; everybody around the 
king laughed; they laughed so hard they almost fell off their 
chairs. 

The king said to Sir Cleges, “Tell me, good man, what is 
your name?” 

And Sir Cleges told him. 

“Are you my own knight, who was so gentle and generous, 
so strong, hardy and nimble?” 

Then and there, the king gave Sir Cleges all that belongs to 
a knight. He made him steward of all his lands, besides. He 
gave him a golden cup to take to Dame Clarice. He made his son 
a squire. Then he let him go home to tell the good news. 

Sir Cleges was a gentle steward; young and old loved him for 
his courtesy and kindness. His children grew up and prospered. 
He and his lady lived many a merry year after that, till God 
sent for them. 
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SANDALIO GOES TO TOWN 


By Katuerine G. PoLitock 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Tue Story So Far: Sandalio is only ten but he has to be the 
man of the family. When things get so bad that his mother de- 
cides to sell Rosa, the cow, and Sandalio’s pet calf, Diamante, 
too, Sandalio realizes that desperate measures are called for. 
He takes Diamante and Rosa to Valparaiso but only gets into 
trouble. While Sandalio is treated to a delicious dish of ice 
cream by a friendly North American, Rosa is frightened by 
a truck and runs away. Sandalio is horror-stricken. Now the 
family will starve if Rosa is truly lost. 


Part THREE 


Down the street they raced to the corner. Diamante started to 
go straight ahead, but Sandalio pulled him around by the rope 
which had tied him to the tree. And on they went. In the next 
street there was no sign of Rosa. She must have been terribly 
scared to run so far so fast. Dofia Rosa usually liked to take her 
time. 

Soon they had come to the end of the next block . . . and the 
next. Still there was no sign of the cow. 

“Maybe she turned another corner.” Sandalio thought des- 
perately, panting so hard now the hot air dried his lips. But he 
didn’t stop. There was something in his stomach pushing him to 
hurry! hurry! hurry! He thrust his chupalla back on his head, 
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rubbed his arm across his eyes to mop off the sweat, and started 
running again. 

But now little Diamante began to complain. “Wha-oo-o0!” 
he bawled. 

“We can’t stop now!” Sandalio exclaimed frantically. “Just 
a little farther,” he begged, patting the calf’s heaving side. 

So Diamante, breathing hard through his open mouth, pushed 
on. But soon the awkward little legs began to stumble around. 





THE CALF SKATED ALONG AS SANDALIO PULLED 


The calf began running as much sidewise as ahead, and half the 
time he skated along as Sandalio pulled, hardly lifting his feet. 
His black-and-white fur was wet in patches. He made one last 
lurching effort, got mixed up in his own legs, and went down. 
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“Ay!” Sandalio gasped and turned to pick up the calf. One of 
the little knees had been cut and was bleeding. “Poor little one!” 
Sandalio comforted him, furious at himself for dragging the 
poor thing. 

“Well, we’ve got to go on, amigo,” Sandalio coaxed after a 
minute’s rest, making his voice as cheerful as possible. But Dia- 
mante had no more run in him. He stood there panting and 
rocking on his thin knobby legs. 

Sandalio groaned. There was no help for it. Rosa might be in 
the very next street. He picked up the calf and went rolling 
along, breathing in grunts. But they didn’t get ahead very fast, 
because now Sandalio’s legs wouldn’t lift very high, or reach 
out into very long steps. He felt they’d shrunk to knee-length. 
The calf was hot and wet against him, and so heavy his chest 
felt fit to burst. 

He stumbled into a new, bigger street, and here, finally, he 
couldn’t take another step. He set Diamante down, his own legs 
trembling more than the calf’s had. There was a yellow taste of 
unhappiness in his mouth. 

Diamante nuzzled against his side and began pushing with his 
head. He wanted to play. Sandalio could have bawled. “Old 
nuisance!” he told him lovingly. He stood patting the friendly 
little black-and-white head till he got his breath, and they went 
slowly on. 

“Please, sefiora,’ Sandalio asked at an open-air flower shop, 
right out at the sidewalk, “have you seen a cow go by? Black- 
and-white, with flowers around her neck?” 

There were so many flowers there on the shed Sandalio felt 
as though he were swimming in sweet smells. Roses, and sweet 
peas, and carnations. . . . The carnations made him think of 
Ramona. How she’d cut up her communion dress to make him 
this shirt—so wet now, it was plastered to his chest. 

“No, I’m sorry. I’m sure I would have noticed the flowers,” 
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the flower-seller said kindly. “You shouldn’t run so hard in this 
heat.” And like Ramona, she had the look of stepping backward 
when she told you something you wouldn’t like. 

“Muchas gracias,” Sandalio thanked her, and went on. 

He asked everywhere. Nobody had seen Rosa. 

He even tied Diamante to a tree and went out into the road 
and asked a handsome green-suited carabinero, directing traffic, 
whether he’d seen the cow. The policeman said no, he hadn’t. 

Sandalio went on asking. He even asked a man unloading 
boxes from a truck. He was whistling gaily and had a red rose 
stuck behind his ear. Sandalio asked him only because the man’s 
cheerfulness made him feel less like crying. 

“A cow!” the man repeated. 

“Si, senior.” 

“Yes, wait—with a gay necklace of flowers around her 
neck?” 

“Si, si!” Sandalio gasped. “Where was she?” 

“Way down at the other end of the avenue. Promenading 
with the other ladies,” he laughed. 

“*That’s Donia Rosa!” 

“Lady Rosa?” The man laughed again. “She sure swished 
along like one. I almost felt like taking her arm.” 

“Thank you, sefior. Thank you a thousand times,” Sandalio 
called over his shoulder, already half-way down the block. This 
time he and Diamante tired much sooner. Sandalio’s legs grew 
so weary he felt they didn’t reach to the ground. He stopped 
soon, exhausted. And there they were, stuck, miles from the 
cow, with Rosa going farther away every minute. 

Sandalio bit his lips, and winked hard. All hope oozed out of 
him again. And his stomach was swooshing with hunger. He 
looked around wildly. There must be some way. 

The bus! There it was tearing down the street like a streak. 


And he had money. More than enough! 
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SANDALIO HURRIED TOWARD THE BUS 


Sandalio grabbed Diamante up in his arms, and went racing 
back to the corner he’d just passed. He was panting so hard 
when he got there, he swallowed the wrong way and choked. 
Dry, hard coughs shook him, as he tried to get his breath, and 
tore at his throat. But he didn’t care, he hadn’t missed the bus. 

“You shouldn’t run so hard!” a woman, holding a basket, 
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said to him kindly. She, too, was waiting for the bus. “That 
calf’s big enough to walk,” she added disapprovingly. 

“Si, sefiora,” Sandalio gasped, putting Diamante down. Why 
bother to explain now? Besides, he didn’t care. Rosa was prac- 
tically found. The bus would just eat up the distance. 

Sandalio hurried toward the rear bus, waiting eagerly as 
it came to a dead stop. Again he picked Diamante up, to lift 
him on. 

“What do you think this is? A stable!” The woman con- 
ductor stood glaring down at Sandalio, barring the way. 

“Oh-a. I have money, sefiora,” Sandalio assured her. “More 
than enough.” 

“No animals allowed,” she snapped. “Step aside.” 

Sandalio was stunned. “The cow—she’s lost,” he gulped. 
“Down there,” he pointed with his head. And he just stood, 
with the sweat running down his face in streaks from his 
chupalla. 

“Tr’s such a little calf, sefiora,” the woman with the basket 
coaxed, patting Diamante’s head. “And he really smells won- 
derful—like carnations.” She bent and sniffed at the garland. 

The conductress just looked at her. 

“My word, he does, sefiora!” a man now chimed in. “And 
look, he added, pointing to the calf’s face. “Got a smile on him 
like your sister’s baby.” 

“T have no sister,” the conductress told him coldly. 

“We-ell—why not let him ride on the platform for a little,” 
the man urged. “He’s only an infant in arms. Since when, 
sefiora, do you keep innocent babes off the buses in Valparaiso 
—the vale of paradise?” he joked. 

But the woman only shook her head. “Sefiores, if the inspec- 
tor should come around to punch tickets while the calf is on, 
I'd lose my job. All aboard!” she said sharply. 

So Sandalio let Diamante down from his aching arms, and 
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watched the other passengers walk around him to get on. Just 
before she rang the bell, the conductress slipped down onto the 
step and put two little round fruits into Sandalio’s hand. He was 
too surprised to thank her. The next instant the bus was gone. 

Sandalio dropped down on the edge of the curb where he 
stood, and drawing the calf closer, hid his face in the soft fur. 





He should have taken Rosa and Diamante to José-Maria in the 
first place as his mother’d told him to, he thought miserably. 
Now there’d be only Diamante to sell. 

“What’s the matter? Wouldn’t they let that big ferocious 
animal on? I saw you running for the bus.” 

Sandalio heard a grinding of brakes. And there in the street, 
looking down at him from the seat of the truck, was the man 
with the red rose behind his ear. 

“Oh—uh. No, sefior.” He got quickly to his feet. He must 
look like a fool sitting there. 

“Well, hop onto my bus. If the cowboys can hunt ostriches 
on horseback, why shouldn’t we hunt cows from a truck. 
Hey?” 


Sandalio only stared. 
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“Well? ... Or maybe you don’t care for this limousine?” He 
had a very rattly old green truck, empty now. 

“You mean—” Sandalio began. He couldn’t believe his ears. 

“Sure, I mean it. Hop on. No, in front. Bring that dangerous 
bull up front, too,” he said drily. “The view’s better here.” 

Sandalio had picked up the calf as though he were a loaf of 
bread. Soon he was sitting on the high seat, the calf in a heap at 
his feet. 

“*Taa-a ta-tee tee.” The man began to croon above the clatter 
of the truck. “I laugh because I laugh, and this laughter of my 
lips is like the waters of the river,” he sang. This was a very 
popular song in Chile. 

Sandalio all but joined in with him. Suddenly he felt so good 
he had to give the man something. But he sat back again, dis- 
gusted with himself. He had been about to offer this friend a 
drink of milk. And where was Rosa? Ay/ but he did have some- 
thing. Loosely held in his left hand, as though they were eggs, 
were the two fruits the conductress had given him. 

“For you, sefior,” he said, and held them out. 

The man stopped singing, and looked at them. “Hm. Nec- 
tarines,” he observed, and grinned. “Little bald ones,” he gave 
them the other name they are known by because they are like 
apricots without the fuzz. 

“Muchas gracias,” he said heartily. And taking one of the 
nectarines, he tossed it into his mouth. 

Sandalio still held out his hand. 

“No, you have the other,” the man insisted, as he chewed. 

So Sandalio took a bite. “Oof . . . he had to swallow fast and 
lick around his mouth. It was juicy, juicy and heavenly cool on 
his dry tongue. He broke off a piece and put it into Diamante’s 
mouth. The calf sucked at it hungrily. Then Sandalio popped 
the rest into his mouth all at once. He chewed and gulped. Dios! 
it was good, so fresh and sweet. 
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“Not bad!” Sandalio’s friend approved, spitting out the seed. 
“In fact, I could almost make up a song about it... 


Little bald one! 
Oh, little bald one!” he sang in a loud growly voice. 


Sandalio laughed. 

“Hah! So you think my singing is funny?” he asked in a hurt 
voice, but he was smiling. “Now, if I only had my guitar here, 
I’d show you how fast I can make up a song. I am one of those 
who sing through the fingers instead of the mouth.” 

And he gave Sandalio a wide smile. Sandalio grinned back. 
He was very simpatico, this music-maker. His face was very 
smooth, but his eyes were all crinkled-up at the corners, from 
too much laughing. They made you want to laugh, too. 

“H-wha—h-wha—wha,” the man began, making a whiney 
guitar sound with his lips. 

“Can I interest you in a nice fresh love song, sefior?” he sud- 
denly asked, turning to Sandalio. 

Sandalio giggled. 

“What! Couldn’t you use a single beautiful song, made up 
fresh to order?” he asked mournfully. 

“You could make me one about him,” Sandalio said touch- 
ing Diamante with his feet. 

“A calf!” The song-maker made a long, sour face. ““That’s 
a good one for you!” 

“But he’s not just any calf. I’m raising him to be a champion.” 

“Really? What’s his name?” 

“Diamond.” 

“We-ell, that has possibilities.” And he began humming a 
tune that Sandalio had heard often when there was dancing at 
Don Manuel’s estate, where Mr. Piedrabuena worked. 

Finally the song-maker began to sing, wha-ing through his 
nose: 
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“Little Diamond, lucky Diamond 
The world will some day know his fame— 
Little Diamond, tired Diamond 
Far more precious than his name. 


“Hah! You—and how did you like that!” the singer shouted 
at the calf. 

Diamante only looked scared at his shouting, but Sandalio 
was terribly pleased. “Gracias,” he mumbled. Under his breath, 
he repeated the song quickly so that he could sing it to Ramona. 

“Hm. It’s just about here I saw Lady Rosa. She must have 
traveled on.” 

Sandalio’s heart sank! He’d been having such a good time, 
he’d forgotten all about losing the cow. “Maybe she went 
around a corner, sefior,” he suggested weakly. 

“Maybe so.” And the truck spun to the right at the first turn. 
Still no sign of Rosa. “Ornery female!” the singer growled. 
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Sandalio just sat. Even the air felt sad all around him. 
“Well, we'll make for the docks; I have to pick up one more 
load. Then we'll give the neighborhood another going over.” 

They rode in silence for a while. Finally, they came to beau- 
tiful plaza which had palm trees and a monument with statues 
on it, and a handsome building opposite. 

“Ay! How big!” Sandalio exclaimed. 

“What? That? That’s the governor’s palace.” 

“And is that the governor—him on top,.on the other side?” 

The man laughed. “That’s the Prat Monument in Sotomayor. 
A very brave man—Captain Prat,” he added. 

“Not as brave as O’Higgins!” Sandalio protested loyally. 

“We-ell,” drawled the man, with a take-it or leave-it tone. 
“Captain Prat jumped off his Esmeralda onto a Peruvian war- 
ship when the two ships rammed together. The ships parted. 
And poof! the Peruvians shot him.” 

“Ay! I wish I'd been there. I would have jumped with him!” 
Sandalio exclaimed boastfully. 

“No doubt, amigo, no doubt. In fact, you did. One of his fol- 
lowers—they say—died with him.” 

Sandalio giggled sheepishly and on they flew. Now they’d 
come to a place where the city went right up the side of the 
mountain. 

“Have you ever been on an ascensor, sefior?” Sandalio asked. 
They had just passed one of those cage-like elevators with win- 
dows in them that take people to the upper levels of the city of 
Valparaiso. 

“Hundreds of times.” 

“Ts it dear?” 

“Ten centavos. And the whole harbor thrown in—for a 
view.” 

“Some day I shall ride in one, too. It’s nice, yes, to be high 
up,” Sandalio sighed. | 
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“Spoken like a true Chilean!” the man laughed. “Why 
wouldn’t you like to be up high? With the snow-crowned 
Andes Mountains running the whole length of the country.” 

Sandalio nodded, remembering how much he loved to watch 
friendly Mt. Diablo. Some day I shall climb high, too,” San- 
dalio boasted, “right up to Mt. Diablo.” 

“Why not, amigo, why not? Everybody—” 

“Wait! THERE SHE Is!” Sandalio sputtered. He’d just caught 
sight of Rosa being led out of one of the steep mountain paths 
that go up the mountain side. 

The song-maker put on the brakes so hard they shrieked an- 
grily, and the truck shuddered to a stop. The next instant San- 
dalio was off, and Diamante with him. 

“Thank you, sefior!” he shouted back. “A thousand thou- 
sand thanks!” 

“Forget it!” the song-maker yelled. “Good luck to you and 
to the Diamond!” And with a grinding and a rattle, he was off. 

“Oo-of—thank you, sefior,” Sandalio panted out, as he 
reached Rosa and the man leading her by her flower garland. 
“Tl take her now.” And he put out an eager hand. What a 
relief to have her back! 

“You'll take her!” the man mocked testily, hitting Sandalio’s 
hand away from the cow. He was a little man with dirt-caked 
clothes, as though he’d walked a long way on a very dusty road. 
When he looked at Sandalio, he seemed to be looking all around 
him but not into his eyes. 

“My cow,” Sandalio said lamely, following along beside. 

“Your cow!” the man snorted. “She’s my cow: my ’Mi- 
ralda,” he snapped. “I’m taking her to the butcher.” 


(This is Part Three of a four-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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THE QUEEN BAKES A CAKE 


By J. Liywoop CuTLer 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Tue Queen of Dunsoon got a notion that she had to bake a 
cake. Everyone knows that a queen does not have to bake a cake 
herself. Oh, no! If a queen wants a cake, a little cake, a big cake, 
a cake with nuts or icing on it, or just a plain, every-day, simple 
kind of cake, all she has to do is to say, “I want a cake.” 

With that the pastry-cook is sent for. The queen gives her 
order. The pastry-cook goes down again to the royal kitchen. 
He does something here. He does something there. He takes 
this and adds it to that. He mixes, stirs, and pours, and at last 
puts the whole of it into the oven and, wonder of all little won- 
ders—it is a cake. It sits a while. It cools a while. It is brought 
before the queen. She tastes it. She says it is good or bad; and 
that is the end of it. 

It might be that the Queen thought that she could bake a 
better cake than any one else in Dunsoon. She may have felt 
that the King would be pleased by a cake from her own hand. 
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It was possible that she was tired of doing things that most 
queens do, day in and day out, and wanted to do something dif- 
ferent for a change. Who knows? 

In any case, the Queen of Dunsoon got a notion that she had 
to bake a cake. 

She had the pastry-cook bring her all the recipes he could 
find. She took a part of this one. She took a part of that one. 
She chose a bit of each one until she had a recipe that was all her 
own. That suited her just right. 

She used seventeen times as much flour, milk, eggs, butter, 
spices, sugar, and whatever else goes into a cake as any one ever 
does. She sifted, stirred, mixed, beat, poured, and worried the 
batter. The whole kitchen was worried. The pastry-cook 
looked on and was worried. The chef stood by and felt foolish. 
With each thing that the Queen added, she needed a larger dish. 
Soon the Queen had filled the largest bow] in the kitchen and . 
eight others as well. There was not a pot, pan, dish, spoon, cup, 
or plate left clean. There was batter on the floor. There was 
batter on the walls. There was batter on the ceiling. There 
even was a batter-smudge on the Queen’s small nose. 

But the Queen of Dunsoon had her way and baked a cake. 

It had to come out of the oven by her own, small hands. As 
it sat on the royal kitchen table, any one could see that it had 
been made by a queen. The Queen was so proud of her first 
cake that she had to give it a little, loving pat with one, soft, 
white finger. The cake was very hot. That does not excuse it. 
It did a very ungrateful thing. It burned the Queen’s tender 
finger! The Queen gave one small scream and fainted. 

In a moment the royal kitchen was in an upset. The scullery 
maid began to cry. A cook ran here. A cook ran there. All the 
cooks kept running round and round, bumping into one another 
and asking, “What shall we do? The. Queen has burned her 
finger! What, oh, what shall we do?” 
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The pastry-cook let out a yell. The chef let out a louder 
yell. Every one let out a yell until it became a roar. The cry 
was taken up in the next room and in the room next to the next 
room, until it became a panic. 

“The Queen has been burned in the kitchen!” 

The cake sat on the table and cooled itself as if nothing had 
happened. 

The King heard the noise in his council-chamber and came 
running. 

“The Queen has been burned! The Queen has been burned!” 
Around and around the words kept going in his mind. “Oh, if 
only I can get to her before she dies!” he prayed. 

Behind him ran all the men of the court holding up their long 
robes. Alas! The Queen had been burned to death! 

At last, the King burst into the kitchen. 

The Queen lay in a faint. 

When people are excited, a queen in a faint looks very much 
like a queen who is dead. The King took one look, broke down 
and wept. He took his poor, burned Queen in his arms and 
kissed her. He kissed her again. At the third kiss the Queen 
opened her eyes, looked around her, and said, “Isn’t it a lovely 
cake?” 
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LITTLE SUSIE’°S UPPERCUT 


By Nan GILBertT 
Illustrated by Robert McCloskey 


Boots Grirrin threw down his paddle and stepped on it. “So 
help me, jehosophat, I will zot play another game with—” 

“Mamma!” little Susie yelped. 

Boots picked up the paddle. “All right, all right, you win. 
Play the point as yours. Only for the love of Pete, will you 
come up to the table and block ’em the way I showed you?” 

“No,” said little Susie. 

Boots lifted a double handful of his hair a surprising distance 
from his head without disconnecting it. He ground his teeth, 
audibly, in the manner of a squirrel with a chestnut. Boots had, 
in fact, encountered a chestnut of his own. Little Susie. 

But he tried again. “Look here, Susie, taking balls on second 
bounce is illegal, d’ya see?” 

Little Susie flopped her twin hairbows in assent. “It’s got 
uppercut, too,” she added. 

“Upper—” Boots rubbed his ears doubtfully. “What?” 

“Cut. Over the top.” 

“Topspin, you mean, silly!” 

The hairbows bobbed again. “That’s what I said. Uppercut. 
Same thing. Your start.” 

“You don’t say that,” Boots explained with vast but much 
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tried patience. “You say ‘serve em up’. 
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LITTLE SUSIE TOOK AN ENORMOUS SWING 
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The tiny white table-tennis ball spun gently into play. Little 
Susie thrust out an awkward paddle. Back came the ball—high. 
Boots restrained his natural instinct to smash it, and patted his 
return. Little Susie followed it with calculating eye. She let it 
bounce once on the table . . . once on the concrete floor. Then, 
leaning over, she took an enormous swing that started some 
place behind her back and ended high above her head, con- 
nected miraculously with the ball en route, and sent it whizzing 
powerfully across the net. 

Boots ducked. It was the only sensible thing to do. The ball, 
fairly whistling like an oncoming bullet, clipped the table and 
beaned him above the left eye. 

Last time it had been the right. 

“Listen here, Susie Griffin!” Boots howled. 

“My point! My point!” 

“Like fiddlesticks it’s your point! You bounce it twice and 
nearly give me a black eye and then you've got the nerve to. ...” 

“Mamma!” 

Boots Griffin was in a bad spot. He hadn’t seen the darkness 
of the pit before him when he’d promised to teach little Susie 
table-tennis. It had seemed, in fact, a honey of a way to earn 
the new all-steel table for the basement so the fellows could use 
it for their club. 

“Your father’s willing to buy it for you,” his mother had an- 
swered his pleas, “but he’d much rather both you children could 
use it. Now, little Susie’s been terribly anxious to learn ping- 
pong....” 

“Table-tennis!”’ Boots writhed. 

“*, .. because all her little friends are playing it.” 

“Aw, Mom, those kids don’t play it. They don’t know what 
the game’s all about. They just knock a ball back and forth.” 

“Well, it’s ping-pong . . . I mean, table-tennis . . . to them. If 
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you're willing to teach your sister. ...’ 
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“Okay,” Boots agreed. 

So the new table had been set up in the basement, and the 
daily torture had begun. 

“Now, stand just behind the center of the table,” Boots said 
over and over again. “Hold your paddle—like so—before you, 
that’s backhand position.” 

“Why should I hold it backward? Sounds pretty funny to 
me,” little Susie complained. 

“Backhand! It isn’t backward. It’s just the easiest way to hit 
a ball when you’re starting.” 

“That’s just poking. I like my uppercut better.” 

“Susie, it ism’t uppercut; what you mean is topspin. And it’s 
no good because. . . .” 

Little Susie’s lower lip came out. “Is, too, good.” 

“No, Susie, because you can only hit it that way on second 
bounce.” 

“Only bounces once on the table!” the lip came a little 
farther out. 

“But Susie, it can only bounce once any place!” 

“Well, it does. Once on the table and once on the floor, and 
you're jealous ’cause you haven’t got an uppercut, that’s all!” 

Now Boots laid his paddle gently on the table. “That’s all for 
today, Susie,” he said ever so sweetly, but with the drawn look 
of a man who can be pushed just so far. “That’s all for today, 
Susie!” 

Little Susie got the hint. She laid down her paddle dutifully. 
But at the basement door, she made her final thrust. 

“All right, smarty, but you still can’t beat Flash for all your 
big words!” 

Hot color flooded Boots’ face, and explosive words popped 
defiantly all over the basement. 

“T can, too! / can, too! I can, Too!” he shouted after her 
derisive laughter. 
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But that was the trouble. He couldn’t. 

The duel between Flash Watters and Boots had gone on now 
since table-tennis had begun in their club. Of them all, Flash 
was undoubtedly the best player, but Boots was so close behind 
that it had become a point of honor with him to overtake Flash 
just once. He’d lost so many 21-18 and 21-19 and deuce games 
to Flash that the fellows were beginning to razz him about it. It 
was getting on his own nerves. . . giving him a losing complex. 
As the score tightened at the end, he automatically prepared 
for defeat. 

“If I could beat him just once—” Boots ground out between 
clamped teeth. ““That’s all Lask .. . once!” 

The club always gathered around Boots’ basement in the late 
afternoon, but today being Saturday they were there early. 

“Let’s run a tournament,” Thatch proposed. “A regular one 
with draw and seeding and everything. Only one-game matches 
so we can get through.” 

“Ought to do it every Saturday,” the fellows agreed, “with a 
tin cup or something for the winner of the most Saturdays.” 

“And a runner-up tin cup . . . for Boots,” somebody snick- 
ered, and the whole crowd laughed. Boots held his paddle 
tightly in two hands and talked to himself under his breath. His 
ears were bright crimson, and he had the same look on his face 
that had been there when he’d told little Susie to run along. 
Boots had again been pushed as far as he could stand. 

He and Flash were seceded, of course. And also, of course, 
they got through their opponents with more or less ease to meet 
in the finals. The gang took that for granted. Without rancor, 
they climbed on various basement appliances to watch the last 
match. 

“Go get him, Boots!” they yelled, and then howled at their 
own wit and slapped each others’ backs. 

Boots set his chin and waded into the fray. Balls clicked and 
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snapped with more than usual 
fury. The gang quieted, sensing 
the newly charged atmosphere. 
Three-two ran the score. 
Five-up. Seven-eight. Boots, 
with his slow, careful game, was 
hanging on doggedly. 
Eleven-nine. Eleven-fourteen. 
Slipping a bit. Boots steadied to 
immense caution, poking each 
ball back as low and hard as he 
could and still leave a good 
margin of safety. Flash tried a 
few slams with no luck. Boots 
pulled the score to fifteen-all. 
But caution had its limits. Flash’s slams were finding their 
groove. His percentage of errors dropped. At change of service, 





he was leading eighteen-seventeen. 

This was the crucial moment. This was the fatal spot on 
which Boots had cracked so many, many times already. 

The gang came out of their silence and struck up a dirge. 
“Poor old Boots!” they wailed in minor discords. “Ob, poor 
old Boots!” 

“Quiet, kids!” Flash commanded, holding up his service. But 
the dirge had got under the long-suffering Boots’ skin. He 
couldn’t stand up there any longer and pat-ball shots for Flash 
to put away. He had to slam one of his own or burst. 

Over came the serve . . . a high, looping one. Boots backed 
up. Farther . . . farther. He was letting the ball drop almost to 
the floor. And then he let loose. From some place far behind 
him, he started a tremendous swing. His paddle connected with 
the ball, came up and over it with his full arm-power in the 


drive. 
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The ball sizzled. It crossed 


the net with a low whistling 
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put up his paddle in self- 
defense. The ball hit his hand 
instead. He rubbed it dubiously. 

“What in ketunket!” Flash 
muttered. 

Fighteen-up. 

“Oh, boy, oh, boy, oh, boy,” 
Boots chanted to himself. 
“Come on, you old uppercut, 
you!” He fairly breathed smoke 
and flames. Power seethed in 
him. He hopped up and down 
excitedly in anticipation of the 
next serve. 

But the next serve was not forthcoming. Flash put it in the 
net. Flash was looking distinctly nervous, and he rubbed at his 
hand between times. A fellow who’s just met with a hurricane 
can be forgiven for not being quite himself right away. 

Flash’s next service was cautiously short. Boots had to come 
up from his waiting position at a gallop. He looked more formi- 
dable than he actually was, for his return was only an orthodox 
chop. But Flash, expecting a repetition of the hurricane had 
backed up to the wall. He dashed back too late to retrieve the 
chop. Eighteen-twenty. Game and match point. 

Flash was in an unenviable spot. He had to get his next serve 
safely over, and yet— 

Nervously he snapped it. Too far. Its first bounce was carry- 
ing it past the end of the table. It was dropping, dropping, and 
Boots was following it with that fire-and-brimstone look in his 
eye. And then he let loose his fantastic swing. The ball was 
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screaming back, spinning like a meteor. It was coming too hard. 
It was going to miss the table. 

And then Flash ducked and yelled and covered his face with 
his paddle. Zoom went the ball straight onto that pebbled rub- 
ber surface. The point, the game, the match were legally Boots’, 
for if a ball hits a player’s paddle, no matter how far off the 
table it was headed, the point goes to the striker. 

“Tough luck, Flash,” Boots said quickly. It was tough, losing 
a match that way. But Flash was shaking his head. 

“That’s okay, fellow. I'll get you next time. Maybe. What in 
tarnation was that bullet you were tossing around?” 

Boots looked modest. “Aw, that’s just my new uppercut... 
I mean, my topspin drive. Haven’t got it quite worked over 


”? 


yet. 
“Well, heaven pity the club when you do. I’m going to play 


in a catcher’s mask next time.” 

They drifted out of the basement in a haze of cheerful con- 
gratulations, the crowd of them. Boots glowed inside of him- 
self with an elation that swelled and broadened like a flood- 
light. He felt good. Right now he could stand anything, even 
little— 

Well, speaking of angels, here came little Susie, her paddle 
clutched in a grimy paw. 

“‘Where’ve you been?” Boots demanded. 

“Over in Cooper’s basement, playing ping-pong. I beat, too.” 

“Table-tennis,” Boots corrected automatically. “What do 
you mean, you beat? You don’t even know the rules.” 

“Yes, I do. Can’t only bounce once in a place. Marjy’s al- 
ways beat before, but now I did, didn’t I, Marjy?” 

Boots became aware of another and even grimier edition of 
little Susie, hugging the shadows behind her. Now she came 
forward, hero-worship written large on her face as she agreed 
fervently. 
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“Yep, you surely did. You surely can play, Susie.” 

Boots looked at Marjy more closely, and saw the growing 
purple of one swollen eye. 

“Hah!” he said to Susie. “Been using your uppercut, I see.” 

“Yep. And you don’t have to give me lessons any more. I’m 
graduated.” 

“I’m aot,” Boots said with sudden new humbleness. “Come 
along, Susie. I need a few more pointers on this—er—uppercut 
of ours.” 


CHRISTMAS SNOW 
By Exste Bryns 


Under a tiny snow-thatched pine 

The children made a little shrine; 

Mary, slender, with folded hands, 

The Baby, wrapped in swaddling bands, 
Gentle Joseph bending low— 


They fashioned all of whitest snow. 





A squirrel made obeisance there {\ 
Small paws lifted as in prayer; at 
And chickadees for cherubim al NS 
Sang together a Christmas hymn. [A 
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The BeMBER 


Pictures by Peter Wells Story by Oscar Ellis 
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The Bomber’s in dn Congo, where ie Bade S ra 
The hunters had 7o trouble finding room to park. 








The Bomber seems deserted . . . but look a little closer. 
What’s there in the bushes? She’s not alone—Nossir!! 





Forth from the haben, too ante to describe, 
Steps the chief of the Pangbus, followed by his tribe. 
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The chief steps on a button and before he can _ 
The Bomber’s right up the trail—Bancery Pop!! 





When learning to drive: Remember the steering! 
The chief never studied, and watch him careering. 





Behold! W “a his harnay unharmed - wighey stiff. 
The Chief sees the Bomber go plunging off the cliff! 
And that’s the end of the BomsBer! 





GO-GO TAKES A TRIP 


By FLoreNceE LowTHER 


Illustrated by Helen Damrosch Tee-Van 


Go-Go was perched on the shoulder of a little African black 
boy. Go-Go was not very happy for two reasons; he had a 
string tied around his middle that chafed his soft furry skin, 
and he didn’t like the bright sunlight. A go-go is only half 
awake in the daytime and light hurts his eyes. But he had to go 
where his master went and, often, that was to the market in 
Mombasa. 

In the market, Go-Go smelled fruit and other kinds of food 
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that he liked, but he was not even interested in eating. He was 
so drowsy he wanted to do nothing but curl up and go to bed 
till night came. 

Many black folks took an interest in him because he was the 
only go-go in the market, but one day a white lady appeared 
and then something strange happened. The lady followed the 
little boy and talked to him; then she talked to Go-Go and 
stroked his fur; and the next thing Go-Go knew, he was going 
away on her shoulder instead of the black boy’s. 

They went aboard ship, and Go-Go was soon settled on a 
soft blanket in a box in the lady’s stateroom. He went right to 
sleep, his neck arched and his head tucked between his hind 
legs. Down the east coast of Africa sailed the big ship, and 
Go-Go slept and slept, a very tired little animal. 

At last he awoke in pleasant, quiet darkness. No longer could 
he smell the fresh forest leaves and fruits of his home. There 
was a slapping sound of water, and queer creaking noises that 
made his ears twitch. As he began to be wide-awake, he felt 
like stretching. Leaping to the top of a tall wardrobe, he hung 
full-length, holding on by his hind feet. 

The go-go’s foot is a very peculiar foot. It has five good toes 
but the big toe is enormous. It sticks out away from the others 
like a thumb and that is why he can hang by his hind feet. 
Go-Go was enjoying himself, for there is nothing better than 
a good stretch. 

Then he combed his fur with his special scraping-teeth, and 
licked it smooth with his long thin tongue. Then he was ready 
to explore. He found plenty of room for jumping, and every- 
where strange new smells. With his little pointed nose he sniffed 
his way about, cautiously at first. 

Deciding that all was as safe as a tree-top, Go-Go began hop- 
skipping from floor to bed, from bed to bureau. His long hind 
legs, like a kangaroo’s, send him with a spring back and forth, 
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up and down, high and low, from porthole to coathooks, and 
on to the top of the wardrobe. How he did enjoy the freedom 
which his mistress had given him. 

Pretty soon she brought something that smelled good to eat. 
There were bits of pawpaw and banana which he knew very 
well, and new things like raw sweet potato, beans and corn, 
provided by the ship’s steward. While he was chewing in a 
moderately interested way, a big moth that had been asleep in 
the stateroom began bumping around the room. For a second 
Go-Go listened to the sound. Spying the moth, he fixed his 
eyes intently, his whole body ready to spring. The instant the 
moth settled, Go-Go leaped ten feet across the room, lighting 
on a good perch near the insect. Holding on with his hind feet, 
he reached out quick as a flash and grabbed the moth with both 
hands. 

Jumping to a comfortable place he sat up like a squirrel and 
devoured his catch. He spit out the wings, and seemed to find 
all the rest an excellent meal, far better than vegetables. Indeed, 
he thought he was back in the tree-tops of Africa where so 
many delicious insects fly by night. 

His mistress called him Go-Go, but she explained to those 
who were interested that his real name was Galago, and that 
he was a first cousin of the lemurs and a second cousin once- 
removed of the monkeys. Lemurs and monkeys are often 
brought to the zoos in America, and once in a while a Galago. 
But they are not often seen by visitors because they sleep all 
day in their boxes. 

Like monkeys, galagos have a big bump of curiosity. Go-Go 
had been used to sitting on the black boy’s shoulder, and he 
felt perfectly at home going about ship with his mistress. On 
deck in the evening there was music. When Go-Go saw the 
revolving disk of the phonograph, he was completely fascinated, 
jumping toward it as though he wanted to explore it with his 
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inquisitive nose. His mistress knew he must be shown at once 
that this was no place for a go-go. She stopped the phonograph, 
put him on the disk and gently set it moving again. Faster and 
faster went the disk, Go-Go crouching in terror. He was very 
glad when she stopped the dizzy thing and put him safely on 
her shoulder. From that day Go-Go took no interest in a 
phonograph, though he was still curious about the strange, new 
world he was in. 

One night the Captain and five or six passengers were danc- 
ing on deck, which had a wind-shield of canvas. Go-Go, now 
the pet of the boat, was having a good time, too, jumping about, 
landing on some one’s arm, the deck rail, a porthole, or the back 
of a chair. Sometimes he would leap up to investigate the pipes 
on the ceiling, always hoping to find a moth. But the ship was 
now in mid-ocean and there were no moths. 





GO-GO LEAPED THROUGH THE PORTHOLE 


Suddenly he noticed a dark opening that seemed to lead out 
into the black night where there might be trees and insects. 
With a huge leap, he disappeared through the hole. His mistress 
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and her friends stopped dancing and ran to the opening, the 
Captain leading them all. 

Go-Go was gone—but where? Near by was an iron ladder 
which led to the bridge-deck. Clambering up, Go-Go’s friends 
looked everywhere on the deck and in the chart room, but he 
was not to be found. On they went, up another ladder, strug- 
gling against the gale which was whistling around them. They 
thought poor Go-Go must surely have been blown into the sea. 
But there on the tip-top of the chart-room roof was a little 
heap—Go-Go!—hanging on for dear life. 

After this adventure Go-Go gave up hunting moths while 
aboard ship. 


SPEAKING OF BROWNIES 


What do the brownies use for towels? 
What do they use for soap? 

How do they brush their teeth and hair, 
And what do they do for underwear? 


They wipe their faces on mortal’s towels 
(Often I’ve seen the mark) 

They never require a bar of soap 
Because they wash in the dark. 


They brush their hair with a thistle brush 

And comb with a bee’s hind leg, 

And their little shorts and lingerie 

Are stitched from the skin of an egg! 
—Dorotrny FAuBION 
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Illustration by Leo Poutti from Tue Least ONE 


A LONG CHRISTMAS 


Reviews by PuHyLuis FENNER 


Books make Christmas last the whole year through. THE 
Lone CuristMas is the name of a beautiful new collection of 
holiday stories by Ruth Sawyer (Viking. $2.50). Svow BerorE 
CuristMas by Tasha Tudor (Oxford. $1) is a lovely little book 
about a New England Christmas when the whole family is to- 
gether. 

Christmas seems the time for picture books. Noruine at 
Att by Wanda Gag (Coward-McCann. $1.50) is the story of 
three orphan dogs, one who was just nothing-at-all but who 
ends up by being something. Loopy by Hardie Gramatky 
(Putnam. $1.75) is Lrrrte Toor’s cousin, an airplane who, in 
spite of a know-it-all pilot, makes a happy landing. Fancy was a 
kitten and a naughty one at that in Fancy Be Goop by Audrey 
Chalmers (Viking. $1.00). Mr. Pink AND THE House ON THE 
Roor by Edith Heal (Messner. $2) is quite a different story. 
Mr. Pink is so old-fashioned that he doesn’t approve of zippers 
(you see he makes buttons) until the family on the roof changes 
his mind. Perer CuurcuMouse by Margot Austin (Dutton. 
$1) is always hungry until he eats a hole right through Parson 
Pease Porridges’ sermon. 
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I’ve saved the two funniest picture books until last. Simpson 
AND Sampson by Monro Leaf (Viking. $1.50) are twins, one 
good and one bad. The trouble is that no one can ever tell them 
apart. How they become knights and fight and how the fight 
comes out is worth looking into. And now I give you Catico 
THE Wonper Horse or THE Saca or STEwy SLINKER by Vir- 
ginia Lee Burton (Houghton. $1). Well, your sides will ache 
after that. Calico, with a nose like a bloodhound, gallops through 
adventures, finally captures the Bad Men and gives his master 
Hank a lot of thrills. 

There are many good books just about boys. Augustus’ father 
trades the river boat for an old car, and in it the family goes to 
visit relatives in the mountains. How Augustus meets the In- 
dians, solves a mystery and becomes a member of the tribe is in 
Avucustus AND THE Mountains by Le Grand (Bobbs. $1.75). 
Tue Marcutock Gun by Walter Edmonds (Dodd. $2) is an- 
other boy and Indian story, only more serious. A small boy de- 
fends his mother against Indians with an old Matchlock gun. It 
is a lovely story. 

Some stories you know are good just by hearing the author’s 
name. Kate Seredy’s new book, A Tree ror Peter (Viking. 
$2) is about Peter, a lame boy who lives in Shantytown. 
Through the encouragement of “King Peter,” a tramp, and a 
friendly cop, Peter finds happiness. The story is full of tender- 
ness and understanding. THe Least One by Ruth Sawyer is 
another story that catches your throat (Viking. $2). Paco and 
his little burro, “the least one” have an unusual friendship. 
When “the least one” is made to carry a load too heavy for him, 
he runs away. When the burro finally comes back, Paco has 
saved enough money to become a peddler. As he goes along 
with his trinkets and baskets on the burro’s back, “he would 
sing to ease the bursting of his heart with so much contentment.” 

Two exciting stories have come from England in wartime. 
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Lert TILL CaLLep For by Mary Treadgold (Doubleday. $2) 
is about two children left on the Channel Islands when the 
Nazis come. It is a good horse story too for the children keep 
their pony with them in the cave where they hide. Noel Streat- 
feild, author of Tennis SHoes, has a “knockout” story, THE 
STRANGER IN Primrose LANE (Random. $2). The children in 
the street find a spy in a vacant house and follow him on a 
mysterious mission. Said the Secret Service man, “I’m going to 
suggest that every spy-catcher carry a rug after this.” 

Five of your favorite authors have new books. Stephen 
Meader with his BLUEBERRY Mountain (Harcourt. $2) has 
given you a book that resembles in spirit T-MopeL Tommy. 
Trouble with the Tuttle gang provides plenty of plot. John 
Tunis has “gone to.town” for you again with Wor.p Series 
(Harcourt. $2), the further adventures of Roy Tucker, the kid 
from Tomkinsville. Reading the story is like listening to a 
broadcast of Dodgers and Yanks; staccato action, thrills and 
satisfaction in the end. Inp1iAN Captive by Lois Lenski (Stokes. 
$2) is the true story of Molly Jemison, who was captured by 
the Indians and spent her life with them. Laura Wilder, whose 
books you have loved, has a new one, THe Litre Town on 
THE Prairie (Harper. $2). Laura gets her first job and goes to 
parties in this book. There is the same satisfying quality, the 
same sincerity of background as in the others. Poor RicHarp 
by James Daugherty (Viking. $2.50), reminiscent of DANIEL 
Boong, at least in pictures, is of course about Benjamin Franklin, 
from birth to death. It is a real American book told in Ameri- 
can language, full of life and fun and fact. 

I have told you about all kinds of books. Now I will mention 
one book that has all kinds of stories. THe Story Parape Gop 
Book has thirty-seven stories and poems that have appeared in 
Story Parape during the past year. Good reading for every one. 

Say Merry Christmas with a book! 
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he Puzzlewits ¥ 


The day before Christmas seemed to the Puzzlewit children to be 
very long, indeed. In the morning they wrapped up the presents they 
had for each other, and then they trimmed the Christmas tree. But after 
lunch there didn’t seem to be anything that they really wanted to do. 

Peter looked at the clock. “Goodness,” he said. “It’s only twenty 
after two. If we sit around like this all afternoon, it will seem like years 
till Father gets home. Let’s have a contest and see who can make up the 
best puzzle or set of riddles between now and three o’clock.” 

The others were not as enthusiastic about puzzles as usual, but they 
agreed that something had to be done to make the time fly. So they 
hunted up pencils and paper and set to work. 

It was Nancy who finished first. She made up a puzzle about Christ- 
mas, a very long sentence which she divided into ten parts. Then she 
mixed the parts so that they looked like this. 


1. “Santa Claus has been here!” 

2. hanging on the mantel 

3. tip-toed down the stairs 

4. ran back to the stairs 

5. a little girl 

6. peered into the living-room 

7. called to her father and mother 
8. jumped out of bed 

9. saw the bulging stockings 

10. awoke very early 


When her brothers were ready, Nancy showed them what she had 
done. “At first,” she said, “it may look as if these phrases could be 
arranged in several different ways and still make sense. But if you read 
them carefully, you'll see that there is only one proper order.” 

“That ought to be easy,” said Peter. “I made a checkerboard puzzle. 
What have you done, Tom?” 

“Riddles,” Tom replied. “Suppose we work out yours and Nancy’s 
first, and then you can both guess mine.” 

Peter agreed. “My checkerboard spells the names of ten games,” he 
explained, “all sort of games—polo, hockey, dominoes, even old maid. 
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Just start at the top left square and move straight or diagonally to any 
adjoining square until each letter has been used once.” 

“I can see the first one right away,” cried Nancy. “It’s golf, and 
I'll bet the second one is tennis.” 
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When both of the puzzles had been worked out, Tom began to ask 
his riddles. “Why can birds eat more than animals?” he said. 

“Because they don’t have to chew their food,” Peter suggested. 

Tom shook his head. “Because they can swallow a whole peck at a 
time,” he cried. “What is the difference between a very old suit and a 
bowl of stew without enough salt?” 

“Those are too hard,” said Nancy. “I give up right away.” 

“Oh, you aren’t trying,” laughed her brother. “One will do in a pinch 
but a pinch will do in the other. What has a mouth but never a throat?” 

“I can guess that,” Peter replied. “A river.” 

“Good.” Tom went on, “When is it mean to drive a car?” 

Nancy scowled. “I ought to be able to answer that one,” she said. 
“Ts it when all its wheels are tired?” 

Tom nodded. “What is the difference between a pig in a parlor and 
a lady out shopping in an ancient Greek costume?” 

Peter and Nancy looked at each other. “Go ahead and tell us,” said 
Peter. “It doesn’t sound very sensible.” 

“One has found an odd sort of sty,” cried Tom, “and the other, an 
odd sort of style. Why are turkeys always fat?” 

“Say,” Nancy grumbled. “How many of these did you write?” 

“This is the last one,” Tom replied. “It’s because they can’t help 
gobbling. That makes four you couldn’t answer, and since I could work 
out both of your puzzles, I guess I win the contest. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 54) 
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CHRISTMAS TREE TRINKETS 


Christmas eve, after the last ornament is hung on the trees, you'll 
stand back to admire those that you’ve made with your own hands. 
And to think that once they were mere odds and ends from mother’s 
scrapbag! On this and the following page are a few suggestions that 
should help you to create many others. 


A Gay BUTTERFLY 


1. Fold a rectangle of paper through 
the center. 

2. Draw one-half of the butterfly 
wings starting from fold (a). 

3. Cut out wings, unfold and deco- 
rate with paint or crayons (b). 

4. Wind feelers made of wire hair 
pin or pipe cleaner around the 
head of a clothespin (c). 

5. Glue clothespin to the center of 
wings. Clasp to the branch of tree. 





A Jotty Birp 


1. Cut bird from cardboard. Slit on 
dotted line (a). Color with paint 
or crayons, 

. Wings are made of one strip of 
paper pleated by folding. 

3. Insert wings in slot. Hang on 

branch from a cord. 


tks 
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Goopy BAsKET 


From the center of a square 
of cardboard, cut out a circle 
slightly smaller (a) than the 
rim of a paper drinking cup 


(b). 


. Through each of the four 


corners of the square draw a 
cord, with a knot on the end, 
and tie together at the top. 
Wooden beads may be strung 
on for a bright touch. 


. Set drinking cup in the open- 


ing to hold nuts or candy. 
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SPRINGY SANTA 


. Cut body (a), feet (b), and 


hands (c) from thin card- 
board as in the diagram. 


. Draw features and clothing 


on each piece as needed. 


. Make each arm of two strips 


of paper 4” x 12” and each 
leg of two strips 1” x 9”. 


. Paste two strips of equal size 


together at right angles (d), 
and fold back and forth until 
the entire lengths of the strips 
are used (e). 


. Paste arms, legs, hands, and 


feet to the body. Suspend 
Santa from a cord. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE LITTLE GINGERBREAD MAN AND THE APPLE TREE 


Once there was a little gingerbread man and he lived in a little house 
by a little lemonade river. 

One day he went for a walk on the chocolate banks of this little 
lemonade river. He met a little apple tree beside the chocolate banks of 
the little lemonade river. 

He said to the little apple tree, “Hello.” 

“Hello,” said the apple tree. 

The man said, “May I have one of your apples?” 

Then the apple tree said, “You may have an apple.” 

Then the man said, “I think I'll go home now and eat my apple.” 

And that was the story of the man and the apple tree. 

—EVELYN FRIsKE, age 8 


A BOOK REVIEW 


My favorite book is Henry Gilbert’s “Robin Hood.” Robin breaks 
the King’s laws by shooting the King’s deer. 

The story takes place in 1218, so there were no guns but bows and 
arrows. At that time England, the country in which Robin was living, 
was not free. Lords held the King’s land and peasants did the work. In 
fact, there was a rule that they could be sold, like animals. 
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But Robin was a freeman and did not like that idea. So he got the 
peasants together and became their leader. However, he soon became an 
outlaw and his comrades joined him. 

His exciting adventures are worth reading, so I hope you enjoy 
reading “Robin Hood.” 


—Rosert BLuM, age 9 


IF I WERE 


If I were a little white elephant, 
How happy I would be, 

I would run and romp with my playmates 
In the jungle all so free. 


I would play from sunrise to sunset 
With all my friends so gay, 

I would run and romp to my heart’s content 
"Till the end of every day. 


Or if I were a little brown bear cub, 
I would run and frisk and play, 

And I would cuddle close to my mother 
At the end of every day. 


Each morning when I would awaken 
I would jump from where I lay, 

I would run and jump and frisk and play 
Just the same as yesterday. 


But I’m not a little white elephant, 
And I’m not a little brown bear, 
But I always wish I was one 
When I have to comb my hair. 
—James Davin, age 10 


Note: I wrote “If I Were” with my friend David Schwab. We got the 
idea at my house when we were looking through a copy of Story 
Parave. We decided to combine both of our first names and since he 
was 10 and I was 10% we put down 10 as an average. 


—JAMEs SILVERMAN 
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AGGY 


Aggy is our school pet. She is a black rabbit that we call “Agga- 
memnon Sargon III Megatrode Gottrocks.” We let her run around the 
class room on rainy days at recess, and during class we keep her in a 
cage. Outside we have a little run for her where there is plenty of grass. 
Everybody takes turns bringing food for her. She likes carrots, Raw 
oat meal, chic-weed, grass and lettuce, but Nor cabbage. The woman at 
the pet shop we went to said to put nails in her water so we did that. 
The reason for the nails was to give her the iron. THE Enp. 

—ALIceE Lee NILEs, age 11 


SUN 


One day when the sun was shining, it saw a boy. It looked down and 
winked at him. Then the boy looked up and saw the sun. And then 
they both laughed. 


—Rona.p Newsom, age 7 


AIRPLANE 
IN THE SKY 


Airplane high in the sky 
You look like a bird. 
You make a roaring sound 
that no bird could answer 
on the ground or high 
in the sky. 

—KENNETH S. ROBERTS 

age 11 








ANSWER TO PuzzLEwITs: correct order; 5, 10, 8, 3, 6, 9, 2, 4. 7; 1; golf, 
tennis, baseball, checkers, polo, hockey, pingpong, chess, dominoes, 
old maid. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


There were ever so many new penguins this raonth. One of the new 
clubs is in Chino Valley, Arizona. I like that name, don’t you? I hope 
they will write us about the animals and other life in Chino Valley. 


THE SNOW 


The snow is falling on the hill 
Look! Oh look! It’s very still, 
But when the sun comes out to play 
The snow just has to run away. 
Then the children are very sad, 
But now the sun comes out to play 
The snow just has to run away. 
Then the children are very sad, 
But not the sun, he’s very glad. 
—Sysi_ CHANCE, age 10 


HOW SCHOOL BEGAN 


Once upon a time there was a little boy named Billy. He was a very 
bad boy. Billy would do anything to hurt his mother’s feelings. He 
would break his mother’s best dishes. Once his father brought Billy a 
train. Billy said, “I don’t want it,” and dropped it on the floor. One 
night Billy’s father was thinking of having a school for boys and girls, 
so they could learn manners and keep out of mischief. So Billy’s father 
told the government about it. The government thought it a very good 
idea. So the government had his men build a school for boys and girls 
so they could learn about the world. That’s how school began. 

—LUANNE Ossorn, age 11 


THE CURIOUS PENGUIN 
I was given a little penguin 
He is colored white and blue. 
He likes to play and run about 
The way most penguins do. 
I set him on a shelf one day 
But he didn’t like it there, 
So he jumped off and ran away 
Oh, he ran everywhere. 
—Epwarp S. AvISON, age 10 
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INDEX JULY-DECEMBER, 1941 


Binns, Exsiz, Christmas Snow. Ill. by Hilda Scott. Dec., 37. 

Bock, Vera (illustrator), Christmas Cherries by Elizabeth J. Gray. Dec., 5. 

Bove, Recta (illustrator), Tinker of the Big Top by Esther Van Sciver. Aug., 4. 

Book Reviews: Really True and Nearly True. July, 46; Out-of-Door Books. Aug., 
46; Adventure, North and South. Sept., 45; Early Harvest of New Books. Oct., 
45; Yesterday and Today. Nov., 45; Tbe Long Christmas. Dec., 45. 

Butter, Marcuerite, Rain. Sept., 43. 

Byj, Cuarvor (illustrator), The King of the Cats by Edward Mylod. Oct., 33. 

Cama, Antuony, The Enchanted Rock. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Part II, July, 39. 

Carroit, Mary T., Florida Adventure. Ill. by Hilda Richman. July, 19. 

CoatswortH, ExizasetH, Bad Luck Plantation. Ill. by Ellis Credle. Part I, July, 4; 
Part II, Aug., 14; Part III, Sept., 32; Martin’s Discovery. Ill. by Clotilde E. Funk. 
Oct., 16; When the Kittens Play. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Nov., 4. 

Crarts AND Hossies: Record of Summer. July, 50; Dolls from Pipe-Cleaners. Aug., 
50; Stamps of the United States. Sept., 49; Block Prints for Hallowe'en. Oct., 47; 
Original Party Favors. Nov., 49; Christmas Tree Trinkets. Dec., 50. 

Crepe, Exwis (illustrator), Bad Luck Plantation by Elizabeth Coatsworth, Part I, 
July, 4; Part Il, Aug., 14; Part III, Sept., 32. 

Cutter, J. Linwoop, The Queen Bakes a Cake. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Dec., 25. 

Dosias, Frank (illustrator), The Enchanted Rock by Anthony Cama. Part II, July, 
39; When the Kittens Play by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Nov., 4; The Queen Bakes 
a Cake by J. Linwood Cutler. Dec., 25. 

EIcHenserG, Fritz (illustrator), Sandalio Goes to Town by Katherine Pollock. 
Part I, Oct., 4; Part II, Nov., 20; Part III, Dec., 13. 

Exxis, Oscar, The Bomber. Ill. by Peter Wells. July, 28; Aug., 24; Sept., 44; Nov., 
41; Dec., 38. 

Esuner, ANN (illustrator), Lisa’s Song by Ruth Kennell. July, 30. 

Fenner, Puytuis, The Wishing Gate. Ill. by Clotilde E. Funk. Sept., 15; Yesterday 
and Today (book reviews). Nov., 45; The Long Christmas (book reviews). 
Dec., 45. 

FisHer, AILeen, Before Breakfast. Sept., 31; All-Day Sucker. Oct., 44. 

Fiexner, Hortense, Chipper and the Giants. Ill. by Wyncie King. Aug., 31. 

Futtz, Dessa, Snowshoe Thompson. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Oct., 25. 
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Funk, Crotivve E. (illustrator), The Wishing Gate by Phyllis Fenner. Sept., 15; 
Martin’s Discovery by Elizabeth Coatsworth, Oct., 

GAc, Wanpa (author- illustrator), I Wanted to Draw. i 42. 

Gusert, Nan, Little Susie’s Uppercut. Ill. by Robert McCloskey. Dec., 29. 

Gut, Ricuarp C., When Rivers Ran Both Ways. Ill. by William O” Bien. Nov., 

Gray, Exizasetu J., Christmas Cherries. Ill. by Vera Bock. Dec., 5. 

Hauman, Georce (illustrator), Always be Polite to Strangers by George Katzman. 
Aug., 39. 

Peon 22 Emu F., In the Air. Nov., 29. 

KatzMAN, BENJAMIN, Always be Polite to Strangers. Ill. by George Hauman. 

Aug., 39. 

ms. Ruth, Lisa’s Song. Ill. by Ann Eshner. July, 30. 

Kinc, Wyncte (illustrator), Chipper and the Giants by Hortense Flexner. Aug., 31. 

Lowtuer, Fiorence, Go-Go Takes a Trip. Ill. by Helen Tee-Van. Dec., 4o. 

McCuoskxey, Rosert (illustrator), Football Season (cover), Oct.; Little Susie’s 
Uppercut by Nan Gilbert. Dec., 29. 

Meics, Cornetia, The Ship’s Cat. ill. by Henry Pitz. Nov., 

Myton, Epwarp, The King of the Cats. Ill. by Charlot By}. a: 33. 

Nerxirk, Maser E., Oscar Goes to School. Ill. by William O'Brian. Part I, Sept., 
24; Part II, Oct., 35. 

Nowen, Barpara, Really True and Nearly True (book reviews). July, 46; Adven- 
ture, North and South (book reviews). Sept., 45; Early Harvest of New Books. 
Oct., 45. 

O'Brian, WiuaM (illustrator), Oscar Goes to School by Mabel E. Neikirk. Part 
I, Sept., 24; Part II, Oct., 35; When Rivers Ran Both Ways by Richard C, Gill. 
Nov., 16 

Our Own, a department by children: July, 52; Aug., 52; Sept., 51; Oct., 51; Nov., 
51; Dec., §2. 

Pau, Grace (illustrator), Santa Claus (cover). Dec. 

Pencuin Cius News: July, 55; Aug., 55; Sept., 54; Oct., 55; Nov., 54; Dec., 55. 

Pitz, Henry (illustrator), A Member of the Crew by Jean M. Sweet. Sept., 4; The 
Ship’s Cat by Cornelia Meigs. Nov., 5. 

PoLLock, KATHERINE, Sandalio Goes to Town. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Part I, Oct., 
4; Part II, Nov., 20; Part III, Dec., 13. 

Puzz.ewits, Tue, by Robin Palmer: July, 48; Aug., 48; Sept., 47; Oct., 49; Nov., 
47; Dec., 48. 

RicHMan, Hixpa (illustrator), Florida Adventure by Mary T. Carroll. July, 19. 

Rounps, Gen (illustrator), Hunkydory and the Sky Caboose by Henry L. Wil- 
liams. Nov., 30. 

Scotr, Hitpa "(illustrator), Christmas Snow by Elsie Binns. Dec., 37. 

Somer, Marcaret K., Sidewalks of Brooklyn. Ul. by Leonard Weisgard. July, 15; 
Aug., 26. 

Pec My Name is Yon Yonson. July, 38; Christmas is Coming. Dec., 4. 

Sweer, Jean M., A Member of the Crew. Ill. by Henry Pitz. Sept., 4. 

TEE-VANn, HELEN (illustrator), Go-Go Takes a Trip by Florence Lowther. Dec., 


40. 

Van Sciver, Estuer, Tinker of the Big Top. Ill. by Regina Bode. Aug., 4. 

Weiscarp, Leonarp (illustrator), Sidewalks of Brooklyn by Margaret K. Soifer. 
July, 15; Aug., 26. 

WELLs, Perer (illustrator), My Name is Yon Yonson, Song. July, 38; The Bomber 
by Oscar Ellis. July, 28; Aug., 24; Sept., 44; Nov., 41; Dec., 38. 

Wiese, Kurr (illustrator), Snowshoe Thompson by Dessa Fultz. Oect., 25. 

WituaMs, Henry L., Hunkydory and the Sky Caboose. Ill. by Glen Rounds. 
Nov., 30. 

Zim, Hersert S., Out-of-Door Books (book reviews). Aug., 46. 
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RANDOM HOUSE 
Books for Children 





JUUASON'S 


story of a baby elephant 


PANTALOONS 


Magnificently illustrated in color 
$1.50 





THE CLASSI 


BABAR BOOKS 


by JEAN DE BRUNHOFF 


The Story of Babar, The Travels of 
Babar, Babar the King; now avail- 
able in larger size, 84 x 11. 

Each $1.00 


ee oe 
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CHILD S BOOK 
OF PRAYERS 


The ideal Christmas gift. Thirty-five 

exquisite illustrations by MASHA 

printed in 6 pastel colors and gold. 
$1.50 


RANDOM HOUSE 
20 EAST 57th St., New York 
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Two Great American 


ADVENTURES 


for Christmas Giving 


The Log of Columbus 


e actual log of Columbus’ discovery 
America. This first-hand account is 


a dramatic record of the world’s most 
famous voyage. Illustrated. $2.00 


Homes in the Wilderness’ 


An actual Pilgrim journal. This sturdy 


narrative gives a vivid sense of the 
first months in America of the May- 


flo 


WI 


wer passengers. Illustrated. $2.00 


Write for complete catalogue 


LLIAM R. SCOTT, INC. 


Box $331, North Bennington, Vt. 











TALES FROM 


FAR AND NEAR 
Thursdays, 1941-42 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


SYSTEM 


Coming Programs 
4 Tue Story or SAN Martin 
. 11 SELecrep AMERICAN BALLaps 


18 Gay MaApDELON 
by Ethel Calvert Phillips 


8 Mr. Poprer’s PENGUINS 
by Richard and Florence 
Atwater 


Teachers Manual on Request 


Stories selected by 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 


70 F 


ifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 















Lucky Dogs! 






.-. the boys and girls 


who get these books 








Illustrated in color and 
black and white by 
Marguerite Kirmse 


MACGREGOR 


THE LITTLE BLACK SCOTTIE 


By Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu 


Young Macgregor boasted of his feats of valor to the three little 
kittens, so when a great dog began to terrorize the farmyard, Mac- 
gregor knew he would have to do something in a hurry if he wanted 
to maintain his standing as a hero. A whimsical story told by a dis- 
tinguished author, illustrated by a famous artist. 4-8. 


$1.50 








Pirate Waters 


By Edwin L. Sabin 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward 


A rousing American sea story 
that recreates the days of rov- 
ing cruises and men-of-war. 
Based on an actual chapter 
from our early naval history, 
it relates the adventures of an 
1834 midshipman in the ports 
around the Horn. 10-up. $2.00 


Enchanted Valley 


A STORY OF SWEDEN 
By Helen Foster Anderson 


Set against a background of the 
peaceful, progressive Sweden of 
maypole dances and Christmas 
festivals, this is the story of 
Klas, the son of a woodcutter, 
and Anna Marie, who came to 
his valley from far-away Amer- 
ica. Illustrated by Sytvia BER- 
SHAI. 10-16. $2.00 





Aviation from 











Based on the authors’ 
own experiences in Arabia 


LITTLE 
ARAB 
ALI 


Written and illustrated by 
Ruth and Helen Hoffman 


Ali lived in a tent in the great 
desert, and it was his duty to 
take the camels to pasture every 
day. He had ambitions, though, 
and this story tells of the ex- 
citing day on the desert when 
Ali became a hero. By the 
popular authors of “We Mar- 
ried An Englishman.” 4-8. $1.00 








By Paddle Wheel 
and Pack Train 
By John Hamlin 


A New England boy’s trip across 
the continent at the time of the 
California gold rush, traveling 
by every means of transporta- 
tion, sharing adventures with 
people in all walks of life. Superb 
full-color jacket and black and 
white illustrations by CHARLES 
HarRGENS. 8-14. $2.00 


Shop to Sky 
By John J, Floherty 
The epic story of the air- 


plane, and of the vast 
number of skilled workers 
—engineers, scientists of 
all kinds, factory workers 
and pilots—who design, 
manufacture and fly it. 
Illustrated. 10-up. $2.00 





RUDI FINDS 








Parachute Pup 


Written and illustrated by 
Decie Merwin 


It was a parachute jump at the 
country fair which inspired John 
and Jerry, but the ’chute they 
made for their little dog was too 
light and that’s how the pup’s 
sky-adventures began. Illustrated 
in color and biack and white. 4-8. 

$1.00 


J. B. Lippincott Company - East WASHINGTON SQ., PHILADELPHIA 





A WAY 


By Jolanda Féldes 


The gay story of a boy’s 
vagabond trip across the 
Mediterranean, visiting 
Italy, Tripoli and Egypt, by 
the author of “The Street 
of the Fishing Cat.” Illus- 
trated by Etsa JEMNE. 10- 
up. $1.50 























































Brave Ships aN 
England big la 
of Englan I fl, Seo 
and Ameria 4 ag ai . 


? 45 N { ? .. a 
By Joseph Leeming "QE Teese <_lltis 
ae Ns ornate tt eS 


4 


With 30 accurate drawings = = = 
of famous ships by : 
Grattan Condon 


There are great names in this book, and stirring narratives of mighty 
expeditions. Old World and New World names of men putting to sea 
from Plymouth Hoe and Bristol, from Salem and Boston, New York and 
San Francisco; of ships that voyaged under sail and under steam to 
America, to Europe, to China—to the ports of the world. The book’s 
bold record begins with the Thomas, Cabot’s Matthew, and the Edward 
Bonaventure, and it concludes with the Jervis Bay, the Hood, and the 
Bismarck. Teen age and adult readers. Indexed. $2.50 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS New York 














The ONE GIFT people 


never get enough of! 


BOOKS 





In fact, if you want to, you can do ALL your Christmas shopping 
without ever going outside a bookstore! For books are the only gifts 
that suit every age and every taste. And the bookseller will not only 
help you select them—but will wrap them for Christmas and send 
them too, if you wish. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
Members Everywhere 






















“The most important non-fiction book for 
young people this year. May Lamberton Becker 


% A world view of major events and people in Washington's 
2 lifetime. More than a hundred striking pictures. $2.75 


7% RA 


Spey George Washington’s 
i 
Ss<2= World by Genevieve Foster 




















“The most distinguished of the books on 
South America. New York Herald Tribune 


\ The story of an airplane trip around South America—a col- 
i coccee ~ orful, authentic introduction to the South American coun- 
tries and people. $2.50 


Rx Wings Around South 
Ad amerien by Alice Dalgliesh 


With sketches in six colors done on the scene by Katherine Milhous 


A check list of new childrens books 


For the picture book age For Children 8-11 











Singing Words A Boy Named John 
/ | *Alice G. Thorn *John Cournos 
can A first book of poetry. & An immigrant boy’s first enpettenes: 5 : 
lustrated. $1. America. Illustrated. 
Stories for Fun Good Old Clipsy a) 
*Charlotte Becker *Elizabeth Palmer 

Funny stories by well-known writers. II- A dog story with lively pictures re d 4 
lustrated, $1.75 by Paul Brown. $1. ey 


The Whosit Book David Cheers the ie 


*Anne Heyneman *James and Marion Renick 


A basketball story with action picture: 
by Frederick Machetanz. $1.50 












Story and pictures packed with laughter. 





















The Ideal Gift... 


to or from 
a Story Parade Reader! 












The New 
Story Parade GOLD BOOK 


ANOTHER choice collection of stories from your magazine—the finest of 
them all. Here is the kind of a book you will enjoy reading and re-read- 
ing. Remember “Good Old Kristie” and “Barnum’s First Circus”? Did you 
enjoy “X D Y and the Soap Box Derby”? Here are dozens of stories like 
them, along with the illustrations. Here also is an interesting introduction 
by Armstrong Sperry. 


FREE. Re-pri f Mr. 

Sperry’s "eeetestios Story Parade Over 400 pages. S$ 00 
to the Gold Book. Just Bound in 

ask for it on a postal. GOLD BOOK Gold Cloth. 





Published by THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 








COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 
Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 
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SIMPSON AND SAMPSON 


The new book by the creators of 
“FERDINAND” and “WEE GILLIS” 


In days of old a baron had two sons, twins, who were 
exactly alike except that one was very, very good and 
the other was very, very bad. Even when they grew 
up and became knights, Sir Simpson would ride 
around the country righting wrongs, and Sir Simpson 
would ride about wronging rights—or was it the other 
way around? Story by Munro Leaf. Pictures by 
Robert Lawson. $1.50 





A TREE FOR PETER 


Written and illustrated by KaTE SEREDY 


Small Peter lived in Shantytown and his friends were big Peter, the tramp, Pal, the stray dog, 
and Pat, the Irish policeman. Small Peter, however, was the one who was really responsible for 
making Shantytown a better place to live in. This is the new book by the author of “The 
Singing Tree”, “The Good Master,” etc. $2.00 


THE LONG CHRISTMAS 


By RutH SawYErR 


TuirTeEN Stories: the story of the ass that loved a 
goose; of the Goblin King and the three small boys; 
of the night Lucifer and the archangel Michael fought 
across the plain; of Billy Nell Kewley who piped for 
the devil; of the voyage of the wee red cap; of 
Schnitzle, Schnotzle and Schnootzle; and many others. 
Decorated in 2 colors by Valenti Angelo. $2.50 


THE LEAST ONE 


Paco thought that Chiquitico, the least one, was without a doubt the most beautiful, the most 
to be desired of all the burros of Mexico. When the least one disappeared, Paco kept the 
matter before the attention of the good San Francisco, patron saint of animals, By Rut 
Sawyer, illustrated in two colors by Leo Politi. $2.00 


These arev 


Viking Junior Books 


Write for free illustrated catalogue 
THE VIKING PRESS ¢ 18 E. 48th St. e NEW YORK 





BOOKS for CHRISTMAS) 


SNOW BEFORE CHRISTMAS PEGGY AN D THE & 
By Tasha Tudor By Helen Sewell 
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MR JONES and MR FINNEGAN | | 


THE CHIPPENDALE DAM | 
By Hugh Troy By Eva Knox Evans 
lad \ tunny story about a thin man and ae 3 
d with getting into” 


with } iaG 
Their creation of a Chy am ies fat one wholare fac« 
to a bargain with the Metropolitan i» a pastry shop. Gay pictures by Erick | 
seum which ended ha, Berry. $1.0 ): 
hilarious story with ma 


Two beavers lived 


THE MYSTERIOUS BOX 


TIMOTHY CAME INSTEAD 
By Ann Todd and Rosalie Slocum By Myna Lockwood ‘ 
Linda expected a dog but Timothy ange bos vill 3 box puzzled a 
came instead from a ! way of An lacaroni and his gang. How this mystery ; 
i rom ©nege- Vas 8s dit h es good reading. = 
$1.00 


: , ; ' 

easy reading story Of a visitor trom 
Léa 

a 


land. 
BUSHY TAIL SHEKER’S LUCKY PIECE 
By Alice Gall and Fleming Crew By Lucile McDonald 
lurkey. When straa © 


An adv enturous chip nunk is the hero 
of this book by the authors of Wagtail things happen, small! girls are in m ny 
oste like those in this count I 


and Flat Tail. Pictures by Else Bostel- 
$2.00 Colorful pictures by Weda Yap. 


Sheker lived in 


ways very 
mann. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS New Yall 
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